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tarding. But the theory was in keeping with the spirit of the time; while maintaining the ideas that had prevailed for many centuries, it simplified these ideas and made them directly applicable to a class of changes that had always been peculiarly fascinating to chemists, the changes which occur when substances are heated. As inquiry advanced, and new facts were discovered, for about sixty years the theory of phlogiston proved itself sufficiently elastic to cover most of the new facts, and with a little stretching, to give an explanation of them which did not demand the use of terms and ideas that were unfamiliar and, therefore, unwelcome.
More than one observer in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries said that the calcination of metals was accompanied by the union of an aeriform substance with the metals; one at least, Paul de Canotanto, said that calcination was the destruction of the igneous principle.1 Stahl (1660-1734) adopted the second opinion, and on that basis developed a theory of combustion, which became at a later time a theory oi chemicja reactions. In his Chymia rationalis et experimentalis (Leipzig, 1729), Stahl says:
"Die Chimie . . . ist eine Kunst, die gemischten, oder zusammen-gesetzten, oder zusammengehaufften (aggregate,) Corper, in' ihre principia zu zerlegen, oder aus solchen printipiis zu dergleichen Corper wieder zu-sammen zu fiigen."
These words seem very like the statements in many textbooks of to-day concerning the purpose of chemistry. But everything depends on what Stahl meant by resolving mixed or compounded bodies into their principles; a consideration of his principle of combustibility will show, I think, that he used the term principles after the loose, changeable, alchemical manner.
Stahl,2 to some extent following Becher, whose disciple he professed to be, said that fire exists both in the state of com-
1 Hoefer (Histoire, vol. i. p. 468) quotes  from a MS. written by this alchemist, who probably lived in the fifteenth century.    Of calcination he said: Calcinatio est metallorum incineratio, sive destructio igneitatis.
2 In the account I give of Stahl's phlogistic theory, I have followed Hoefer (Histoire, vol. ii. pp. 397-401), and Kopp  (Oeschichte d&r Ckemie, vol. i. pp. 148-193).    Stahl's Zufallige Gedanken is very rare;   most of his works are written in a strange jumble of Latin and German.